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The reviewer is unable to take up here other interesting questions in 
literary criticism raised by Cocchia, such as the relation of the Metamorphoses 
to the work of Lucius of Patras, and the use of allegory, parody, and satire 
in the tale of Apuleius, but with Cocchia's estimate of the literary qualities 
of the Golden Ass and its place in literary history he is in hearty accord. 

Frank Frost Abbott 

Princeton University 



Lucrece de la Nature. Livre quatrieme. Introduction, Texte, Tra- 
duction, et Notes par Alfred Ernotjt. Paris: 1916. Pp.174. 

Professor Ernout has digested the work of his predecessors in Lucretian 
scholarship and in this edition sets forth the results thereof with admirable 
French clearness. The Introduction and Explanatory Notes show his 
well-known interest in morphology, and the text and critical notes evince 
close examination of the Leyden facsimiles. The text differs little from that 
of Giussani; I have noted no original emendations. In v. 971 the word 
plerumgue is accidentally omitted. For the first time a modern edition of 
Lucretius prints one character for the vowel and consonant u. In the critical 
note on v. 92 Ernout reads intrinsecus, with the remark that extrinsecus is 
nowhere found with a verb of motion, but in v. 522 we read alicunde extrinse- 
cus aer versat. Unguenta in v. 1125 is retained as a reference to oil on the 
feet — an impossible interpretation — and in v. 418 et is read at the end of 
the line with Q and Bernays, a position that is not Lucretian. 

The translation is clear and idiomatic and particularly useful for the 
version of the latter part of the book, of which section there is no English 
translation in existence. The value of the edition lies mainly in the transla- 
tion and in the grammatical notes, and in the careful orthography of the text. 

The book has also appeared as a number of the Revue de Pkilologie for 
April- July, 1915. 

W. A. Merrill 

University op Caijfornia 



Plutarch's Lives, Vols. I and II. With an English translation by 

Bernadotte Perrin. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 

William Heinemann, 1914. Pp. xix+582, ix+631. 

Professor Perrin follows in this edition the chronological sequence of the 

Greek lives. The first volume includes the lives of Theseus and Romulus, 

Lycurgus and Numa, Solon and Publicola; the second, the lives of Themis- 

tocles and Camillus, Aristides and Cato the Elder, Cimon and Lucullus. 

The basis for the text is agreement between the editions of Sintenis (Teubner, 

1873-75) and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-57). Cases of preference of one to 

the other where they differ, and of departure from both, are indicated. 
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An introduction to Vol. I gives a brief account of Plutarch's life and works, 
and of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Lives. It may 
be observed that on p. ix the author calls Ammonius, Plutarch's teacher, a 
Peripatetic, following Volkmann and Dubner. 

Whoever has read any considerable portion of Plutarch's Lives or Morals 
will appreciate the difficulties of the translator. Professor Perrin's rendering 
deserves much praise. He follows the meaning of the Greek accurately, and 
his English is clear and very readable. He wisely makes no attempt to 
imitate Plutarch's somewhat cumbersome style, but breaks up his long 
sentences. 

The following matters of detail perhaps deserve comment. In the 
verses quoted in the life of Theseus, chap. 22, Mpta-iiovrj .... o>ep« .... 
kvXik' tvfcwpov, <as &v ixtOvovaa Ka0eu8j/, the meaning cannot be "that one may 
go to bed merry," for p-edvovo-a xaOevSy can refer only to Elp€<ri<ovr)- The 
meaning of the sentence in the life of Theseus, chap. 25, ewraTptoais oe •yiycu- 
(tkuv to 6ita .... airoSovs . . . . , tois aWots jroXtrats oxrmp eis tow KaT«rT7j<r£, 
seems to be "brought the nobles into a sort of equality with the rest of the 
citizens," rather than "for the rest of the citizens he established a balance 
of privilege." In the life of Romulus, chap. 9, the sentence avrr) yap ei-n-pe- 
irecrra.Tr] rwv alriu>v «rri means "for this is the most decent or seemly reason 
that we can give," rather than "this surely seems a most fitting reason for 
their course." In the life of Romulus, chap. 12, the clause uxnrep <u tS>v 
yt<a[ieTpiKS)v vtpr/yovvTai irpofi\ripATa>v dvaAwreis means "just as the solutions 
of geometrical problems suggest," not, "are derived." In the same chapter 
the sentence £7rei /cat ■n-oAetos rv^rrv, uxrirep avOpmirov, Kvpiov ?x £ "' otovrtu \povov, 
£K T)}s irpmrrp yevea-ecos irpbi Tots tSiv acrrepotv iiroxas 6ta>povp&vov is translated 
by Perrin "for it is thought that a city's fortune, as well as that of a 
man, has a decisive time, which may be known by the position of the stars 
at its very origin," The context, I think, makes it clear that the mjptos xpdvos 
in the case of a man is the time of birth, and in the case of a city the time of 
its founding. The difficulty of the passage lies in the fact that Ik t^s irpwrrfs 
•yeve'oretDs refers to this same time. Plutarch is expressing his thought loosely, 
but the meaning, I think, is this: There is a time that determines the fate 
of a city, just as there is a time that determines the fate of a man; and the 
decisive factor is the configuration of the heavens at that time. In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 1, the sentence StStoo-t, Se ko.1 Htvoc^Sv xmovouw ap\aioryfTo<> 
iv ots t6v avZpa Xeyet yzyovh/ai Kara, tovs 'HpcucAetoas is translated "Xenophon 
also makes an impression of simplicity." It should be, "appears to suggest 
his antiquity." In the life of Lycurgus, chap. 6, in the last line of the quota- 
tion from Tyrtaeus, the word a.vraTtapjaPop.ivovi is usually taken by commen- 
tators to mean "obeying," not "confirming by vote." In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 7, TavTa pkv ovv va-rtpov means "this will be discussed later," 
not "these events, however, were of later date." In chap. 13 the phrase t) 
iratSevtro .... vofiodirov StaoWii/ a.irepya£op.€vr) irtpl (Kacrrov avrtov means 
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"creating in each one the disposition of a lawgiver," rather than "which 
performs the office of a lawgiver for every one of them." In the life of 
Numa, chap. 7, p-«XPi °" irpov<pavr)crav opvides ayadol Kal Se£iot hrerpepav is 
translated "until at last auspicious birds appeared and approached the 
scene on the right." I can find no support for this meaning of itrerpofiav. 
It seems better to read «<u 8e£uu Kal eirerpo/'ov, with Sintenis and Doehner, 
and to translate with the latter "donee aves bonae ac secundae apparuerunt, 
regnumque Numae addixerunt." In the life of Numa, chap. 9, the clause 
wore rds avyas vavTa\60ct> a.vaKovTop.eyai a.$poi£e<rdai, etc., is translated "so 
that its rays, as they fall upon them from all sides, are collected." The 
meaning is rather "as they are reflected from every side of the mirror." 
In chap. 22 the sentence Icpacrav lirur-qpaivuv to Sai/xdvtov pxyaXta rivl Kal 
koivu) KaKta tt}v yeyev»jp.eVr/i' irapavopMLV Kal ao-i/Seiav e7rc£epxdp*vov surely does 
not mean "they said the gods threatened to punish such lawlessness and 
impiety with some signal and widespread calamity," but "they said the 
gods signalized the guilt by visiting it with some calamity." In the life of 
Solon, chap. 7, the clause ivSverai ti tovtio Kal Trpocr<j>v€Tai tS>v «ktos ots oucetov 
oiBev io-riv is translated "it clothes itself in this capacity, and attaches itself 
to those who are not akin to it." The meaning is rather "in the case of those 
who have nothing of their own to love, something not akin to them makes 
its way into their affections (towt<o) and lays hold upon them." In the life of 
Publicola, chap. 6, 8av6v ivopav KoAa£o/«Vots tois iratxrtv means "looked on 
grimly at the punishment of his sons," not "watched the dreadful punish- 
ment of his sons." 

In the life of Themistocles, chap. 31, apiara jSovAcwa/Mvos bnjOavai tiS 
j8i<j> tt]v TeXevrrjv Tcpeirovo-av means " having nobly decided to put a fitting end 
to his life," rather than "having decided that his best course was to put a 
fitting end to his life." In the life of Camillus, chap. 18, in the clause pj.S 
XP'op.cvov'S yv<i>p.rj 7rpds awrrevdwov apxyv iv x £ P°"' T V V 8uoji> c\ovo-av tvraKTcTv, 
which Perrin translates "to be of one mind in paying obedience," etc., ^ta 
yvutp.rj refers rather to the single plan of action of one commander (cf. the 
life of Aristides, chap. 4, § 2). In the life of Camillus, chap. 24, €k«Vovs yap 
Tjycio-ftw irarpiSa <7a>£o/*€>'otis means "for he regarded them as the fatherland" 
(i.e., as constituting the fatherland) "as long as they were alive," not "they 
were preserving the country, as he thought." In the life of Aristides, chap. 
14, in the sentence tu>v 8' avao-)(op.eva>v /cat <rv/j.@aX6vTa>v rjv dyoav Kaprtpoi, 
there is no reference to the two sides, "those who withstood and those 
who made the charge," but to one side only. In chap. 23 of the same 
life, in the phrase tw Kijuwa irape^tov eidp/nocrTov airois Kal kolvov, koivov 
means merely "affable," not "taking an active part in their campaigns," 
and in chap. 25 the meaning of the phrase /uvSpous lp.fia\u>v iirl Tats 
dpais as ttjv OdXarrav is of course not "solemnly casting iron ingots from 
the very altars into the sea," but "casting ingots into the sea to confirm 
the curses." 
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In the life of Cato Major, chap. 3, in the phrase Sk^t/Wi .... wpos Si 

rrjv $aj8un> SuW/uv avraipovTi kcu cp&ov&adai Sokovvti, <j>$ovcl<rdai. is passive 

in sense, not active, as Perrin takes it to be (cf . the life of Fabius Maximus, 
chap. 25). In the life of Cato Major, chap. 20, km 8V €v<t>viav {nrrjuovcv 17 
xl/vxv does not mean "and his spirit answering to his good natural parts" but 
"because of his good natural parts." In the life of Cimon, chap. 14, w\ov- 
ti£o>v awb tS>v wo\e/uo>v ttjv iroAtv ayaWtadai does not mean "embellishing 
the city with the wealth which he got from the enemy," but "glorying in 
enriching the city at the expense of the enemy." In chap. 16 of this life 

the text reads as follows: oi 8' 'AOrjvdioi rb irpZrov lySe'ius iu>po>v ov fUKpa. Trj<> 
irpds iictivov €vvouxs tS>v ~2,Tra.pTU\Tu>v airoXavovrts- avsavofievois yap avrots ko.t> 
apx ais Ka ' T " <7vn/ui)(uca wokvirpay/wvovcnv ovk ijx#ovto ti/ijJ kcu xapiTi tov 
Kt/xa)vos. Perrin translates as follows: "The Athenians were glad to see 
this at first, since they reaped no slight advantage from the good will which 
the Spartans showed him. While their empire was first growing, and they 
were busy making alliances, they were not displeased that honor and favor 
should be shown to Cimon." But it is clear that if avrots in the second 
sentence refers to the Athenians, as it must, the subject of fjxdovro is the 
Lacedemonians. So the second sentence must mean: "For the Lacede- 
monians, because of the honor and favor in which they held Cimon, did not 
object to the early growth of the Athenian empire." This sentence explains 
the last phrase of the preceding, ov /wcpa t»)s n-pos iKtlvov tvvotas tS>v S^rapTia- 
tS>v o7roXovovT«s. In chap. 19, d.<p' trcpas apx*)* means "alio ab initio," as 
Doehner translates it, rather than "from a second empire." In the com- 
parison between Cimon and Lucullus, ravrtfi p.\v ovv To-ios ci7raA.\aKT«ov ri}s 
ttirias tKartpov means "we should probably acquit each of them of this 
charge," rather than "perhaps they both come off about alike on this charge." 

I have noted a considerable number of misprints, especially in the Greek 
of the second volume. 

Roger Miller Jones 

Grinnell College 

Die Anfange der griechischen Philosophic Von John Burnet. 
Zweite Ausgabe. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von Else 
Schenkl. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi+343. M. 8. 
This translation of Professor Burnet's Early Greek Philosophy, second 
edition, contains a few minor changes and corrections made by the author. 
It is hardly necessary to speak at length of the merits of the original. What- 
ever opinion one may hold as to certain details of the author's views, there 
can be no doubt that his account of early Greek philosophy is much the best 
in existence. It is pervaded throughout by a spirit of sanity and freedom 
from systematic prepossessions, which is refreshing to one who has learned 
to suspect the metaphysical and logical reconstructions of history too com- 



